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BY REV. M. J. KNOWLTON. 


[A part of the opening portion is here omitted. | 
In my occasional visits to Kinghwa 
fu during the last five years, as my eyes 
have rested upon the dark, uneven 
outline of the **South Mountains,” as 
they are designated by the natives, I 
have often had a desire to explore their 
wild recesses. This desire was increas- 
od by the accounts of the natives re- 
specting the ruggedness of the mount- 
ains, their being infested by wild beasts, 
and inhabited by a strange, uncivilized 
people. 
On my recent visit, I determined 
not only to gratify my curiosity, but 
also if possible to add to my own and 
that of others some knowledge of this 
part of China and its inhabitants; and 
at the same time to distribute Chris- 
tian books and tracts, and preach the 
gospel in regions hitherto unvisited by 
a missionary. 
Before proceeding on my tour among 
the mountains, I made diligent enquiry 
respecting their strange inhabitants, but 
could gather but little reliable informa- 
tion. Some said they were “ Nanking 
people,” originally from the vicinity of 
Nanking. Others said they were “ from 
the Fohkien province.” Others, better 
informed, said Nanking and Fohkien 
people were living among the mount- 
ains; but that another singular people 
had settlements there, called the ‘ Sha- 
Kah.” “Who are the Sha-k‘ah?” I 


inquired; “are they Miao-tze?” “No, 


we never heard that they were.” “ Are 
there Miao-tze dwelling among the 
mountains?” ‘Don’t know,” said 
some, ‘never heard of them.” Others 
said, “‘There are Miao-tze there.” I 
again inquired, ‘what kind of a people 
are these Sha-k‘ah?” “They are a 


{strange people; they have a language 


of their own; dress differently from 
us; the women do all the work, culti- 
vate the fields, cut wood, carry loads, 
have large feet, wear a dog’s head cap; 
and the men lounge around, and do 
nothing but take care of the children.” 
It was added, that ‘before the rebels 
came, small companies of them, chiefly 
women, came down upon the plain in 
harvest time, and worked by the day 
gathering the rice. The women work- 
ed with the men, and like them, when 
the weather was warm, threw off their 
clothing, except their pants and a small 
iece of cloth covering their breasts. 
if the natives laughed at their appear-. 
ance, they must look out, or they 
would get a blow over the head with 
the back of the sickle.” I inquired of 
several literary graduates the meaning 
of Sha-k‘ah, but they were unable to 
give me the characters, and endeavor- 
ed to conceal their ignorance with the 
plea that it was merely the colloquial 
name of the tribe, and could not be 
written. And it was not until I arriv- 
ed in the neighborhood of the Sha-k‘ah 
settlements, that I learned the Chinese 
characters for their name, which will 
be given in a subsequent part of this 
paper. | 
The above is an illustration of the uf- 
ter indifference of the Chinese to scientific 
investigation, and their ignorance of 
even local matters; how much more 
then may we expect to find them igno- 
rant of foreign lands and foreign affairs, 
as well as indifferent to their investiga- 
tion. But three-things interest them 
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—viz., food, cash, and posterity; science, 
politics, progress, which so intensely 


interest western minds, are to them of 


no account. 
To learn anything reliable respecting the 
mountain tribes, I must visit them in person ; 
and this principle holds true respecting any 
matter we wish to investigfite in China; na- 
live statements cannot be relied upon for ac- 
curacy. 
IT started on my visit to the Sha-k‘ah from 
the city of Rick-hwa, on Saturday, the 28th 
of November. I walked 10 miles in a south- 
westerly direction, and stopped at a large 


village called En-di Fé HH, Resting 
_ place,” where we have an out-station in con- 
nection with the King-hwa mission. Here 
we spent a pleasant Sabbath, holding relig- 


jous services in a fine building used for 


—school-room and chapel, which is beautifully 
situated at the foot of the hills, on the bank 
of a mountain stream. 

Early Monday morning, the 20th, we 
started on our tour among the mountains, 
which already looked solemnly down upon 
us from three sides. I was accompanied by 
a literary graduate, who is a member of the 
King-hwa church, my trusty cook, and two 
coolies, who were acquainted with the way, to 
earry the bedding and chow-chow baskets. 

Our path, for the first mile and a half, lay 
on the bank of the mountain stream, whose 
erystal waters, flowing over a bed of clean 
white sand, formed a delightful contrast to 
the turbid waters and muddy banks of the 
streams and canals on the Ningpo plain. We 
passed orchards of peach, pear, 67-b6 and 
other fruit trees, also chestnut and walnut 
trees. ‘The mountain sides were covered 
with a dense jungle of bamboos, pines, firs, 
shrub-oaks, a variety of other trees and 
shrubs; also ferns and coarse grass. 

Soon we commenced climbing up the nar- 
row, winding, steep path, through the jungie ; 
and continued to climb the distance of about 
a mile and a half, when having reached the 
top of the mountain, we descended the same 
distance en the other side. Hence this pass 


is called the Jih li ling + the 


“Ten li pass.” Near the top, clinging to 
the steep side of the mountain, we came upon 
the inevitable little temple with its idols; in 
the side rooms of which a family lives, to 
take care of it, and furnish tea for travelers. 
From the top of the mountain, there was a 
magnificent view of the surrounding mount- 
ains, and of the King-hwa plain on the one 


side, and the gorges and ravines on the, 


other. 


This range of mountains, running nearly 
north and south through the center of the 


Chekiang province, is evidently the back-bone | 


of the province, and the “ 'Ten-li-pass” one 
of its vertebra. 

As we descended into the deep valley, we 
passed through a small village. nestling at 
the foot of the mountains, which appeared to 
be shut in by them completely. Hae we 
came upon the same stream that we had fol- 
lowed on the other side of the pass, and our 
route most of the day lay along its course. 


The scenery through which we passed dur. 
ing the whole day was most wild and ro- 
mantic. Lofty, precipitous mountains on 
either hand; perpendicular cliffs; jutting 
crags and rocks ; immense bowlders that ap- 
peared. ready to come thundering down the 
steep declivity and crush us; large forest 
trees ; dense pine and bamboo jungles. Some. 
times our path lay along the edge of a prec- 
ipice, where a single step aside would have 
gage us a hundred feet upon the rocks 

elow; at times we scaled a shelving ledge, 
along a narrow path cut in the solid rock; 
sometimes we were passing through dense 
groves of large forest trees, at others we 
made our way through the tall jungle grass 
and ferns; and, though there were no bridg- 
es, we frequently crossed the stream, making 
our way over as best. we could, jumping 
from rock to rock and stone to stone. Oc- 
casionally we came toa hainlet, with a few 
sinall patches of rice ground, and vegetable 

ardens attached, or an open space on the 

ill side which had been planted with Indian 
corn, called by the natives of that region 
Pao-lo. 

I had hoped to get a glimpse of some of 
the wild animals, at least a monkey, or a wild 
boar ; but the only animal I saw, esishes the 
domestic swine, a few fat cows,‘and the wolf- 
ish, yelping curs of the hamlets, was a grey 
squirrel gamboling among the branches of a 
chestnut tree. 

We passed through one large village, 
where, notwithstanding the wildness of the 
region, there were several literary graduates. 
Here we distributed a number of Christian 
books, and talked to the people. 


In this rough, wild, and unproductive re- 
gion, live the emigrants from Nanking and 
Fohkien, of whom I had heard. I saw some 


of their rude, straw huts, called P‘oo ft 


which reminded me of the wigwams of the 
North American Indians. They were usual- 
ly isolated, or at most but two or three in & 
1% and for the most part were perched 

igh up, like an eagle’s eyrie, in a nook on 
the steep mountain side. They live in the 
most squalid poverty, eking out a bare sub- 
sistence by selling fire-wood and bamboos, 
and cultivating small fields of Indian corp 
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and vegetables. I learned that these people, 
who are widely scattered over these mount- 
ains, are the descendants of poor emigrant 
families, which came from Nanking and loh- 
kien some four or five generations since. 
From the fact that they are not natives of 
the place, and still retain among themselves 
their own colloquial dialects, the natives re- 
gard them and treat them as interlopers ; and 
restrict them for the most part to their 
mountain retreats. 


We ascended the stream nearly to its 
source, and near night crossed the watershed 
that sends tle waters northward to the 
King-hwa plain, and southeastward to the 
district of Vu-ni Another hour, 
descending the southern side of the ridge, 
brought us to large village, called by the na- 
tives, DBa-m , signifying “immac- 
ulate widow,” having walked since morning 


about 17 miles. Here we put up for the 
night ataninn. We slept on the floor of 
the chamber, and as I succeeded in getting 
some fresh, clean straw, on which to spread 
my mattrass, I felt quite comfortable, and 
slept soundly, The expense for lodging was 
not very extravagant, being but 20 cash for 


each person, including wood to cook the} 


food! This I found to be the invariable 
price at all the inns. This was the best hotel 
we found during the journey, and if any 
friend should travel in that section, I would 
recommend it to his patronage, as being un- 
usually free from pigs, offensive odors, and 
annoying insects. 

We sold many tracts to the villagers, and 
had religious services at the inn, morning 
and evening, to which a large company lis- 
tened respectfully. 

In the morning, proceeding on our way, 
we passed some remarkable hills a short dis- 
tance from the village. 3 


One of them is named by the inhabitants, 
” nel ry 
the “ Bride’s Altar Hr rhe 
hill presents a steep ascent to within about 
80 feet of the top, which portion consists of 
asolid, circular shaft of granite, 30 or 40 
fect in diameter with nearly perpendicular 
sides, and flat surface on the top, slightly 
inclined towards the east. 
Another hill is designated the “ Altar of 
the Cock’ Lt It is a lofty cliff 
jutting out from the main body of the mount- 
ain, and on the top, at the extreme verge, 
there rests an immense bowlder detached 
from the main rock, and apparently just 
ready to topple down the precipice into the 


valley below. Under its outer and lowest: 
point, however, there is another rock discon- 
nected from the the cliff, with just footing 
enough to stand as a_ pillar to support the 
bowlder, and prevent its falling. <A. slight 
shock of an earthquake would no doubt pre- 
cipitate the whole mass into the abyss below. 
Its appearance in the distance somewhat re- 
sembles a cock’s comb, which perhaps ma 

have suggested th® name applied to the hill. 


But the most remarkable hill of all is des- 
ignated the * Altar of a Brace of Ducks,” 
ag = pei, A gradual ascent of a quart- 
er of a mile from the road we were traveling 
brought me to the foot of this magnificent 
“altar,” which presented a_ perpendicular 
face of reddish granite about 400 feet in hight, 
and 800 feet in breadth. The top was oval, 
like a great dome, while the perpendicular 
face, beaten by the storms of sixty centuries, 
was worn quite smooth; and at intervals the 
rock presented the .appearance of fluted pil- 
lars, the whole strongly reminding me of a 
vast cathedral. On the opposite side of the 
hill there is large grotto, and a temple oc- 
cupied by a priest, where great numbers of 
people go to worship. The Sha-k‘ah also 
come in considerable numbers every year, to 
worship at this grotto. 

Half a mile beyond this hill, we passed the 


Cave of Liu-siu” 


so called from the Emperor Liu-siu, whose 


title was Kwong-vu-ti, of the Fastern Han | 
dynasty, to whom we have already made 
a slight reference. [fe is said to have con- 

cealed hunself in this cave for a time during 
the civil revolution that preceded the estab- 

lishment of the Kastern Tlan dynasty, of 
which Liu-si was the first Emperor. There 


is a legend respecting his residence here, 


which relates that ‘he lived with a poor 
peasant, whose liut was built in the mouth 
of the cave. The peasant, who knew the 
Emperor only in his assumed character as a 
mendicant, employed him to look after his 
geese. Unfortunately one day a wolf canght 
three of them. The peasant was so angry 
at the loss of his geese, that he beat the 
heedless keeper, when the Emperor, indignant 
at such treatment, said to the peasant, “ You 
do not know who I am; I will now give you 
a proof that I am no ordiviary character,” 
Then turning to the geese ‘he said, “I give 
you permission to all fly away.” Immediate- — 
ly they all took to their wings and flew 
away! The peasant, convinced that there 
was something remarkable about the man, 
gave him his daughter to be his wife. After 
he obtained the throne, he sent and brought 
her to his palace, where she became his - 


Empress. 
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The “ Tomb of Liu-siu” is said to be in 
the vicinity of the cave, but as it is conceal- 
ed by the dense jungle, I did not attempt to 


find it. 
This 


that village. 
village. 


graduate who accompanied me called my at- 
tention to the woman. I then noticed that 


proved to be the day on which J 
found the Sha-k‘ah, the object of my search. 


At Ba-m we had learned that a large village 


30 li distant, called Van-ljng-kiah 

“Foot of all the passes,” was in the 
immediate vicinity of the Sha-k‘ah settle- 
ments ; so we directed our course towards 
But it was my good fortune to 
see some of these people before reaching the 
We met on the road a sedan, fol- 
lowed by a woman; but I noticed nothing 
peculiar about the party, until the literary 


object of my search was before me, and my 
mind was full of expectation and curiosity, 
A venerable old man, with a long beard 
was near the low door of one of the huts, 
who received us courteously, invited us in, 
and placed rude benches for us to sit. In 
the hut was a large, fat, savage looking 
fellow, a son of the old man, whose appear- 
ance was not improved by his unshaved 
beard, uncombed hair, and tattered garments, 
He sat on a bench making a straw sandal, 
which no doubt was the extent of his me. 
chanical skill; and from the slowness of his 
movements I should suppose he had heen at 
work on that one sandal all day. The room 
presented the usual appearance of the poor- 
est class of Chinese hovels; mud floor, no 
windows, a pig's trough at the door, and the 
pigs and fowls coming in and going out at 


leasure; a table, a few stools, old jars and 


she had large feet, walked with a firm tubs, and other old trumpery lying about in 


elastic step, carried herself as erect as a 
North American Indian squaw, and wore a 
coat or tunic resembling that of Budhist 
priests and nuns, and tied about the waist 
with a sash of broad, embroidered tape. 
That was one of the noted Sha-k‘ah-bo, 
and the bearers were 
Sha-k‘ah men. Shortly after, as we were sit- 
ting in one of the usual pavilions or resting- 
places, a large, swarthySha-k‘ah woman pass- 
ed by, carrying a heavy load in the usual way, 
with a bamboo stick across the shoulder. 
She wore a tunic tied about the waist with 
tape, short pants, and straw sandals, and a 


Sha-k‘ah-women, 


band bound about the head. 


We also met another Sha-k‘ah woman, 
who was dressed in the same style as the 
others, except that her clothing was clean 
and new, and wore dark-coloured, embroid- 


ered cloth shoes. 


We arrived at Van-ling-k‘iah about 3 
This village is situated within a 
quarter of a mile of the water shed that 
sends the streams to the northeast to Vu-ni, 
and southwest to the district of Leiien-p‘ing 


—the latter place being 10 miles 


o'clock. 


southwest of Van-ling-k‘iah. 


I made immediate imquiries respecting 

that there 
was a hamlet of three or four familics of 
them about a mile from the village; so, tak- 


Sha-k‘ah settlements, and 


ing with me my literary graduate, and a na- 
tive of the town as a guid 

place. This is a wild mountainous region, 
and we followed a narrow foot-path through 
the bamboo jungle, winding along the side 


of a mountain, till at length we came in 
view of the straw-huts, called P*oo (Fl, 
placed in nooks on the steep declivity. The 


e, I started for the 


lorious confusion, the general impression be- 
ing that of filth and squalid poverty. Yet 
even here there was a niche for the gods, 
In the back part of the room was a shrine, 
in which were red-paper tablets, which the 
old man had employed some scholar to write, 
as none’ of his family could do so. The 


shrine was dedicated to Heang Ho a K, | 


“ Fragrant Fire,” the ancestral god of the 
clan, as the old man informed me; on the 
front of the shrine was the motto, Shin jine 


ho mip KN Fal, “making peace be 


tween gods and men.” | 


Several of the old man’s dchildren 
were pla ing about the door. He informed 
me that S ad three sons married and set- 
tled in the three huts forming the hamlet. 
Two of them were now absent carrying 4 
sedan. Soon a young woman, a daughter-in- 
law of the old man, appeared, wearing the 
usual tunic sash, and pants; with feet and 
ankles bare and dirty; her back as straight 
as the hoe-handle she -had just been using; 
and her movements as lithe and active as 
those of a wild doe. She commenced pre- 
paring tea and refreshment for the guests. 
As the kitchen was separated from the guest- 
room where we sat, by an open bamboo 
partition, I could see that the cooking range 
consisted of small cavities dug in the ground, 
while the kettles were suspended over the 
fire by wooden hooks. While our primitive 
hostess was attending to her duties, I endeav- 
ored to gather information of the old man 
respecting his people. After the investiga- 
tion had proceeded for a while, our convers- 


-ation was suddenly interrupted by the cow— 


girl’s driving the two cows of the establish- 
ment through the room where we were sit- 
ting into the adjoining apartment, which | 
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conclude was the sleeping-room of the fami- 
ly, as well as the stable. As the domesticated 
animals wished to stick their noses into sun- 
dry tubs, and as the lazy men would not stir 
to help, the young hostess had to leave the 
tea-kettle, and use the “switch” and her 
shrill voice to drive the cows to their place. 
Soon after, the old grandmother, a tall, 
strong, and—compared with the men—noble 
looking woman, and a younger woman, came 
in from their work in the field, and hung u 

their heavy Chinese hoes. Their beonsal 
faces, tough hands, and large bare feet, clear- 
ly indicated that they were accustomed to 
out-door labor. The tea was duly served up 
in the common Chinese small earthen bowls, 
and as a special act of politeness, a large 
bowl of boiled sweet potatoes, just from the 
kettle, was passed round for each guest to 
take out one in his fingers, peal with his 
thumb-nail, and eat. Of course I was not 
so wanting in politeness as not to take a 
potato, and having pealed it with my jack- 
knife, ate it with apparent gusto, while I 
continued to draw information from the old 
man concerning his peculiar people. Soon 
the obliging hostess. passed the large bowl 
the second time, and took from it with her 
own not very clean and delicate fingers a 
large potato, and urged it upon me; but this 
vodky little too much, and I politely begged to 
decline. | 


We soon took our leave, thanking our 
hostess for her hospitality. As the result of 
of our interview, my graduate declared his 
belief that they were not Miao-tze, an opin- 
ion in which I was inclined to concur. 


We returned to the inn, which was quite 
spacious, and would have been endurable, 
but for the pig-sty in the corner of the prin- 
cipal apartment, which served for sitting 
and sleeping room. 


The following morning we visited a large 
village 3 miles beyond, called Tao-tseng 


(%) At , where we sold a number of tracts, 


and preached to the immense crowd which was 
called out by the presence, for the first time 
in their village, of a live “ocean devil.” In 
the afternoon we started on our return home- 
ward. As I was tired, feverish, and foot- 
sore, I endeavored to procure a sedan; but 
succeeded in getting only an old table turned 
bottom side up, and suspended with ropes 
from a pole. I doubled myself up‘as best. I 
could, and squeezed into this extemporized 
conveyance, and thus was carried like a Pig 
tomarket. I arrived at- my journey'’s enc 
without personal injury, but my great weight 


broke the old table in pieces, so that we en- , 


tered the village a wreck, much to the amuse- 
ment of the gaping crowd of villagers! 


During the day I called at two Sha-k‘ah 
hamlets, but obtained little additional in- 
formation. | 


The following day we walked 15 miles to 
Vu-ni hion, where we sold many tracts, and 
put up for the night at an inn, well supplied 
with the usual discomforts and nuisances, 
with an additional number of annoying insects. 
For one, I shall pgotest against the Burlin- 
game embassy’s foisting China intoa parity of 
treaty relations with western nations, until 
they can guarantee to foreign residents in 
China a civilized mode of traveling, and ac- 
commodate them with at least sixth-rate 
hotels ! 


The following day we took boat, and in 
the evening arrived at King-hwa fu, having 
been absent six days. We saw many inter- 


esting and curious objects but the greatest - 


curiosity among those mountains, according 
the common consent of the inhabitants, was 
a certain peripatetic Yiang Kwe-tze. 3 


The information that I obtained respecting 
the Sha-k‘ah, and other mountain tribes, may 
be grouped under several heads as follows. 


1. The origin of the Sha-k‘ah tribe. They 
originally came from the district of Sin-ngan 


Fe in the Canton province, lying on 


the coast between Hongkong and Canton. 
Their immigration occurred at so remote a 
period that the oldest people among them- 
selves, and the best informed among the na- 
tives in their vicinity, have no knowledge of 
the time, or cause, or manner of the migra- | 
tion. Indeed so far back does their history 

extend, that the Chinese of the vicinity have 
invented the following legendary origin for 
them ; an origin which indicates that they 
regard them as a district and degraded race. 
It runs thus: “In ancient times a certain 
Emperor, when taken ill, employed the serv- 
ices of adog to heal him of his malady. 
The dog succeeded in curing his patient; 
and the ‘Emperor, in gratitude, gave,shim his 
daughter in marriage. The dog thén meta- 
morphosed himself into a man; t ad 
children, and the Sha-k‘ah are their descend- 
ants. I have been informed by a literary 
man that a legend relating to this same tribe, 
similar to the above, is recorded in some his- 
toric notice of them, in which they are styl- 
ed Miau-tze. But my informant was unable 
to give me the name of the book. There is 
@ saying common among the people, giving 
them even a still lower origin than that in 
the above legend, which sounds much better 
in Chinese than in English—viz., Cui sang 


keo tang He —which literal- 


ly means, “*Hog-born and dog-nourished.” 


| Such myths and legends are common among 
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the Chinese respecting people who differ 


from them in language, appearance, and 


habits. Ilenee it is not strange that they 
should designate foreigners as ‘“ red-bristled 
men,” or “ white devils.” 

The Sha-k‘ah appear to have sprung from 
three original emigrant families; but why 
they should have strayed so far, about 600 
miles, to settle on these mountains, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine. ‘The most probable cause 

‘is that of some civil revolution, in which 


‘they were driven from place to place until 


they found a retreat in this wild and compar- 


atively isolated region, The three family 


names are Cong (The “ Talented”) 
—the name of my host above mentioned, Zan 


(The “Blues”) and Le (The 


*’Thunderers.”) The three tribes are widely 
scattered among the mountains, usually but 


three or four families in a place, yet as they 


retain their original dialect and customs 
in common, they constitute essentially one 
tribe. 

2. The meaning of the term Sha-k‘ah, as 
already remarked, was not readily ascertain- 
ed. found but one man who could pre- 
tend to give the Chinese characters for the 


name. He gave Shay Kh‘eh & Ze, 


pronounced in the colloquial dialect Hia-k‘ah, 
and in the Ningpo dialect Yii-k‘ah. The 
meaning of the first character is, a field 
which has been cultivated but two or three 
years, also to cultivate; the second character 
means guest. ‘Taken together they literally 
signify ‘ field-guests,” and may be rendered, 
rude cultivators of the soil; or to use a term 
commonin America, new-settlers, orif we wish 
aterm still more concise, rustics. The col- 
loquial pronuneiation Hia-k-ah, sounds some- 
what like the name of the Hongkong people 
ealled Hak-ka, but the meaning is quite dif- 
ferent, the latter signifying, literally, guest 
families or tribes—i. e., “strangers,” or 
+ foreigners,” and it is probable the two 
tribes bear no relation to eachother. 

The Sha-kah do not call themselves by 
this name, but simply designate themselves 
Cantun people.” 

3. They still retain their own original 


. Canton dialect, and use it exclusively among 


themselves. Many of them, however, have 
Jearned to speak a smattering of the local 
dialect, and some of them have acquired 
some knowledge of the Mandarin. It 1s ex- 
ceedingly rare that any among them can read 
and write. This arises from their proverty 
and indolence, and isolated position upon the 
mountains, rather than from any restriction 
prohibiting them from learning. The fact 


among them proves that they are not pro. 
hibited from attending examinations. 


4. As to religion, we have already notice. 
ed that they have a kind of local, hereditary 
divinity, called “ Fragrant fire,” but in other 
respects they sonform to the religious cus. 
toms of the Chinese in the vicinity. They 
are too poor, and live too much scattered, to 
have temples of their own. In case of death, 
they sometimes call in Buddhist. priests to 
to chant prayers; they sometimes go to the 
temples to worship, especially those of rep. 
utation, as that at the grotto of the ** Altar 
of a Brace of Ducks.” On the 16th day of 
the 5th month, they goto Chuen-ping in great 
numbers, decked out in their best attire, to 
witness the annual idolatrous processions; 
but amusement rather than religious devo. 
tion, no doubt, is the chief incentive to such 
attendance. 


5. In their customs and habits, there is 
not very much to specially distinguish them 
from the surrounding Chinese. The prin. 
cipal points of difference are, their living 
upon the mountains in straw huts; their 
speaking a peculiar and unintelligible dialect; 
the women performing all the drudgery, 
not only in the house, but in the field, and in 
carrying burdens; their wearing a peculiar 
dress, and leaving their feet unbound, in the 
form the Creator made them. The men 
shave the head, wear the cue, and dress like 
other Chinese. The women, besides wear- 
ing the tunic, the sash, the short pants, and 
the embroidered shoes, also sometimes have 
embroidered tape ingeniously wound about 
the calf and ankle. They also lave a very 
peculiar and noted cap, which they” wear on 


special occasions, which they call a “crown” 


ich, but which their Chinese neighbors call 
the “dog’s-head cap,” K‘eo deo mao 
in conseque f its peculiar 
Pq, im consequence o 
shape, having a projection in front seme- 
what resembling the shape of a dog’s head, 
It is decked out with tassels, silver orna- 
ments, precious stones, and beads, so that it 
forms a very striking head dress, and is re- 
garded by the Sha-k‘ah belles (and beaux 
also no doubt) as exceedingly elegant. | 
endeavored to obtain one as a souvenir of 
my visit, and to exhibit as a curiosity, but 
did not sueceed. ‘Those who can afford it, 
when in full dress, also wear silver finger 
rings and bracelets, also silver ornaments in 
their ears, which are in the shape of a trum- 
pet, having the small end bent into a hook 
and inserted in the ear. 


6. Their dusiness for a livelihood, con- 
sists in the cultivation of their poor, hard 


that they have one or two literary graduates | 
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mountain soil, which labor, as we have seen, 
is performed chiefly by the women ; and the 
carrying of sedans, which seems to be the 
only business of the indolent men. They 
are not engaged in trade, nor in mechanical 
labors; and the carrying of sedans was very 
likely forced upon them, in the first instance, 
by their dominant neighbors. 


They cultivate Indian corn, sweet potatoes, 
and a few other vegetables ; also wheat, bar- 
ley, and beans. Their high uplands are not 
slanted for raising much rice, and the na- 
tives monopolize all the rich lowlands. 


The women do some of their own em- 
broidery, and make some of their own clothes 
and shoes. But for the. manufacture of 
nearly all articles they are dependent upon 
their neighbors. 


7. They have but little intercourse with 
the neighboring Chinese. They do not in- 
termarry with them; though occasionally 
they obtain of very poor families young girls, 
and rear them in their families as daughters, 
oras brides for their sons; and sometimes the 
Chinese obtain Sha-k‘ah girls for slaves, or 
for concubines. They live isolated in their 
mountain retreats, and are little known, and 
little eared for by their comparatively rich, 
proud, and influential neighbors, by whom 
they are thoroughly despised. The origin 
attributed to them, and the epithets applied 
to them, clearly show how intensely they 
are despised. 


8. They have no officials of their own 
and they are so scattered, poor, and insignif- 
icant in every respect, that they do not ap- 
pear to require any special attention from 
officials of any kind. 

9. The number of persons in the tribe 
eamnot be great. The old man, from whom 
I received most of my information, spoke of 
one settlement of his clan, containing 120 
persons, as being unusually large. From the 
fact that the overflowing population of their 
Chinese neighbors occupies all the lowlands, 
and they are compelled to occupy the unpro- 
ductive mountain land, they cannot form 
large villages. Most of their hamlets con- 
tain but from 10 to 20 inhabitants. These 
hamlets are scattered very sparsely over an 
area not far from 15 miles broad and 40 miles 
lng, along the ridge of mountains in which 
the Tsten-tang river chiefly takes its rise on 
the north, and the Ngow river (which disem- 
bogues into the sea near Weng-chow) on the 
south, and is embraced within the districts of 


Suy-cheng a paper. recently 
read before the North China Branch of 
te Royal Asiatic Socicty, Dr. Macgowan, 


on the authority of native officials who have 
been in that region, gives their number as 
20,000. This estimate however, from the 
observations I was able to make, 1 should 
judge to be much too high. heir hamlets 
in the region through which I passed would 
scarcely average one in an area of four 
square miles. At this rate, estimating the 
area of the region where they dwell at 600 
square miles, they would have 150 hamlets, 
which on an average of 30 persons in a ham- 
let, would give 4,500 inhabitants, or less than 
one-fourth the estimate given by the officials. 


10. We come now to the consideration of 
an interesting guestion in ethnology. Are 
the Sha-k‘ah a tribe of the Miau-tze? Miau- 
ize appears to be a general term applied to 
various mountain tribes in the central and 
southern parts of the empire, especially in 
the province of Kwei-chou. Sketches of 
eighty-two tribes in this province, written 
by a native traveler, were translated by the 
Rev. Dr. Bridgman for the North China 
Branch of the Asiatic Society, and printed 
in that Society’s Journal in Dec., 1859. 
From these sketches it .appears that these 
tribes differ from each pther in their appear- 
ance, habits, customs, and speech, as well as 
from the Chinese of the plain. Some are 
called Miau-tze, others are not. Some are 
civilized, intermarry with the Chinese, and 
|conform chiefly to their habits; others are 
very wild, as the Sang-miau, “ Wild Aborig- 
ines,” in the eastern part of the Kwei-chou 
province, who are said to “subsist on the 
natural productions of the soil, on fish, and — 
the flesh of wild animals.” Others still, ap- 
“pear to be mere bands of robbers, and are 
simply designated by the family name, united 
with the name of some place or peculiarity 
connected with them, and are not called 
Miau-ize. Some of the tribe included in 
these sketches, like the Sung-hia, “Sung 
family,” found in the prefectures of Kwei- 

ang and Ngan-shun, are descendants from 
immigrant Chinese, who it is said “ consorted 
with the barbarians,” and their “ dress, rites 
and ceremonies, as well as their written and 
spoken language, ave all Chinese.” No doubt 
many families of Miuu-tze have become, in 
tle course of centuries, so intermingled - by 
marriage with thee Chinese, and conformed 
to their habits and customs, as to be proper- 
ly considered Chinese. While on the other 
hand, there can be little doubt that many 
mountain clans of pure Chinese, which have 
migrated from some distant part of the em- 
pire to another, have erroneously been class- 
ed with the aboriginal iau-tze. The Chi- 
nese are disposed to magnify and caricature 
whatever is out of the usual course of things. 
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conform to the style of dress and customs of 
the people of any locality, are to them bar- 
barians, and will be stigmatized by some out- 
landish epithet, even though they know them 
to be Chinese. Thus it was with the Foh- 
- kien people who established the town of 
Kwun-hai-we in San-poh. Thus it is with 
foreigners who reside in China. The Sha- 
k‘ah, as we have seen, afford also a good il- 
lustration of this fact. 

From the above considerations, I infer, (1) 
that the number of Miau-tze who have come 
down to our day as a purely distinct race 
from the Chinese is not so large as Chinese 
writers and officials have reported; (2) I in- 
fer, also, that many tribes which were origin- 
ally of partly Miau-tze descent have now be- 
come so thoroughly Chinese that they should 
be classed as such; (3) lastly, I infer that 
many tribes which have often been classed 
among the Miau-ize, by common report 


among the Chinese, are descendants of Chi- | 


nese emigrants from other and distant parts 
of the empire, and are not, in any sense 
Miau-tze. 

In this last class, I am inclined to place 
the Sha-hk‘ah, for the following reasons: Ist, 
I could not discern that they differ in their 

hysiognomy, from the Chinese; 2nd, They 
bie nv customs, so far as I could learn, 
which may not be accounted for as having 
been handed down from their Canton ances- 
tors, and still retained in consequence of their 
isolation, ignorance, and poverty; 3rd, The 
custom of the women performing out-door 
labor goes to confirm their own assertion, 
that they are of Cantonese origin, as ‘this 
custom is much more common in that prov- 
ince. In this respect they mnch resemble 
the Hak-ka tribes. 

Still, Z would not deny the possibility of 
their having descended from the Miau-tze. 
This view is maintained by Dr. Macgowan, 
who also has visited them, in the paper read 
before the Asiatic Society already referred 
to. Ile informs us, that on referring to the 
records of the several prefectures and dis- 
tricts of that part of the province, he found 
scattered references to the Miau-tze as figur- 
ing during the commotions that attended the 
subversion of the Mongol dynasty; and 
maintains that at that period they must have 
been numerous, since “they conquered no 
small part of the Chekiang province.” 

It strikes me as quite questionable wheth- 
er these warlike Aiau-tze were residents of 
this province. If they were, and remained 
such, then the Sha-k‘ah are evidently the 
only people now resident in the province 
who can claim to be their descendants. But 
if this is the case, how can we account for 
their great degeneracy both as to numbers 


and influence? Why, too, should they claim 
to be “Canton people?” And how could 
only three families, at so early a date, have 
been so numerous and powerful? More. 
over, if the Sha-k‘ah are descendants of 
Miau-tze, they must by their own account 
have been of some tribe in the Canton pro. 
vince ; but at present, at least, there are no 
Miau-tze in the ‘vicinity of the district 
whence they say they came. | 

On the whole, I prefer to take their own 
simple statement, which is concurred in by 
the neighboring Chinese, and is attested by 
their physiognomy, and all the circumstances 
of their condition, that they are the desceni. 
ants of Chinese emigrant families from the 
province of Canton. 


There are other mountain tribes in the cen. 
tral part of the Chekiang province, concern- 
ing which I obtained some information. 


About 12 miles northeast of King-hwa 
city, among what the natives call the “ North 
Mountains,” there is a class which is distin- 

uished for possessing camels, and the prac: 
tice of medicine. In the practice of thei, 
profession, they often make long journies on 
their camels. 


There is another tribe among the mount. 
ains, in the district of Yung-kong, some 30 
miles southeast of King-hwa, which may 
be styled gipsies, as they resemble in some 
respects the gipsies of Kurope. ‘I'he women 
make it their profession to tell fortunes, and 
transmit their art from generation to genera 
tion. They to not teach their own daughters, 
but their daughters-in-law are all taught this 
occult art. The profession of the men is to 
practice jugglery, athletic feats, and boxing. 
Both men and women travel over the country 
practicing their profession. 

As to the origin of the numerous mount: 
ain tribes, which are to be found in all parts 
of China, some are probably aborigines; 
some are the descendants of emigrants on ac- 
count of their poverty, or to escape from 
justice, or injustice; others have found tt 
convenient or necessary to hide away in 
mountain retreats in order to practice and 
transmit more successfully their acts of 
quackery and jugglery; others still are 
bands of thieves, or bloodthirsty robbers. 

Thus I have endeavored to give you some 
idea of several of the mountain tribes of this 
province, and it would be an_ interesting 
study to learn more of them, both in this 
and the other provinces of the empire. 
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ON TEACHING ENGLISH TO CHINESE 
ASSISTANTS. 


Read before the Canton Missionary Con- 
; ference, Feb. 3rd, 1869. 


BY REV. H. V. NOYES. 


“Ts it desirable to teach English to 
our Chinese assistants ?” | 


This question presents itself to my 
mind as a part of amuch broader one— 
viz, What amount of education should 
we aim to give our Chinese assistants ? 
I trust I shall therefore be excused if 
I take up, to a considerable extent, this 
broader question, in order to bring the 


other more clearly before us. With very | P 


limited observation must 
rely, as I think we always may without 
much fear of mistake, upon the general 
rules by which the action of mind upon 
mind is governed, and upon the record- 
ed experience of the past. 

Before entering directly upon the 
question in hand, [ therefore ask your 
attention to the following fact—viz., 
Christianity and thorough intellectual 
training have from the beginning gone 
hand in hand. | 

It is indeed a general truth that those 
who exert a wide or permanent in- 
fluence in determining or changing any 
form of religion are usually educated 
men. The country in which we labor 
furnishes an apt illustration. The edu- 
cated men, the philosophers of China, 
have controlled the religion of China. 
Confucius and his disciples have large- 
ly ruled the government and religious 
belief of more than athird of the earth’s 
for seventy generations; 
an : their influence is a living influence 
still. 


Mahomet was no “camel driver’s 
son,” if by that is meant that he was a 
rude, uneducated man. Of his youth, 
it is recorded that “ while he was im- 
bibing from foreign sources the reli- 
gious philosophy of the neighboring 
nations, the Magi in Persia, the He- 
brews in India, the Christians in Syria 
and Abyssinia, he prosecuted in the 
poets and men of letters of his own 
country the studies necessary to give 


one day to the expression of his 
thoughts the propriety, the force and 
purity of the national idiom.” For 
nearly twenty years more, he nursed 
in the meditations of solitude that 
mighty influence which at length burst 
upon the world, and which, after the 
lapse of more than twelve hundred 

ears, still lives in the hearts of one 

undred and twerfty millions of people. 

What is true of other religions is em- 
inently so of that which we profess. 
The religion of Christ has ever had 
thorough intellectual training as a close, 
I think I may say an inseparable, ally. 
Its pastors and teachers, and especially 
those great leaders who have given 
ermanent forms to the statements of 
its doctrines, have been carefully edu- 
cated men. The case of the apostles, 
and especially those two of whom it is 
said, “They were unlearned and igno- 
rant,” may seem an exception; but the 
exception is perhaps more apparent — 
than real. The full paraphrase of the 
passage, noting carefully the distine- 
tions of tense, and the meaning of the 
terms used, is probably this: “ And ob- 
serving the freedom of speech of Peter 
and John, and having become acquaint 
ed with the fact taat they were men 
unlettered, and inexperienced in public 
life, they marvelled.” And well might 
they marvel. That men uneducated 
could speak with such ease and power 
was outside of all ordinary events. It 
came with all the evidence of a miracle 
to prove that these men “had been 
with Jesus.” They had indeed been 
with Jesus. They had enjoyed a course 
of training that might’ well be coveted. 
For three years they had been under 
the constant instruction of the Saviour 
himself, had hung with eager interest 
on the words of him who spake as 
never man spake, and been eye-wit- 
nesses of his wonderful works—words 
and works so multiplied that one of 
these same disciples declares, “ If they 
should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be writ- 
ten.” But even then, they were not 

repared for their mission. ‘ Tarry ye 
in the city of Jerusalem,” said the Sa- 
viour, as he left the world “ until ye be 
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endued with power from on_ high.” 
The gift of tongues, the power of work- 
ing miracles and the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, must all be given, before 
they could go forth, “thoroughly fur- 
nished,” “‘ workmen needing not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” And what of the great Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles; chosen of God to 
carry the gospel into the regions be- 
yond—the first foreign missionary of 
the Christian church? He was a man 
of no superficial learning. Brought up 
at the feet of Gamalicl, who stood first 
of all the Jewish doctors, and alone re- 
ceived the title of Rabban, he proved 
himselfa pupil worthy of such a teacher. 
From the stairs of the fortress at Jeru- 
_ salem, he could quiet a mob of Jews, 
who were ready to ‘gnash upon him 
with their teeth, and nobly plead his 
cause before them in the Hebrew tongue. 
Ife could stand on Mar’s Hill, in 
the presence of the learned philosophers 
of Athens, and appealing to their own 
habits of worship, and taking his text 
from their own poets, could, with sub- 
lime eloquence, discourse to them of the 
one living and true God in their own 
classic Greek. When brought before 
~ Agrippa, he could listen understanding- 
- ly to the accusations brought against 
him in Latin; and was abundantly able 
to make his own defence. He was also 
semper A read in the philosophy of 
Jews and Greeks and Romans. Such 
was the man, so disciplined, so widely 
informed, whom God chose, not only to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles, but 
also to grasp clearly the knotty points 
of Christian doctrines and practice, and 
state them with enthusiastic earnest- 
ness, and logical accuracy, for all the 
future generations of men. 

Passing~ without notice the great 
learning that characterized the de- 
fenders of the Christian faith in the 
early ages of the church, I now refer 
to the fact that schools and seminaries 
were early established. I quote from 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. 
1, page 81. “There can be no doubt 
but that the children of Christians were 
carefully trained up from their infancy, 
and were early put to reading the 
sacred books, and learning the princi- 


ples of religion. For this purpose 
schools were erected everywhere, from 
the beginning. From these schools 
for children, we must distinguish those 
seminaries of the early Christians, erect. 
ed extensively in the larger cities, at 
which adults and especially such a 
aspired to be public teachers, were in. 
structed and educated in all branches of 
learning both human and divine. Such 
seminaries, in which young men, devot- 
ed to the sacred office, were taught 
whatever was necessary to qualify them 
properly for it, the Apostles of Christ 
undoubtedly set up themselves, and 
directed others to set up. St. John at 
Ephesus, and Polycarp at Smyrna, es- 
tablished such schools. Among these 
seminaries, in subsequent times, none 
was more celebrated than that at Alex. 
andria.” Some think there is not suf 
ficient authority for supposing that reg. 
ular schools were established quite so 
early as Dr. Mosheim states; but the 
fact that in the early church, Christian 

arents sought carefully both the intel- 
detent and religious culture of their 
children, and that seminaries were es- 
tablished, is not disputed. At the head 
of the seminary at Alexandria, for 
long time, was Origen. He was an able 
preacher, a voluminous writer, master 
of the literature and science of his age, 
and the first of biblical scholars. 
All his talent and learning he laid hun- 
bly down at the cross of Christ. Among 
his pupils he numbered many who be- 
came eminent divines, and many who 
are now wearing the martyr’s crown. 
The institution over which he presided 
was designed especially to qualify 

oung men to become preachers; but 
its course of study embraced mathe- 
matics, logic, rhetoric, physics, meta- 
physics, and ethics, as well as theology. 
The estimation in which human learn- 
ing should be held, in schools of this 
kind, was a question then as now. 
Some maintained that the literature 
and writings of the Greeks ought to 
receive attention; others contended 
that piety and religion were endanger- 
ed thereby. Largely through the m 
fluence of Origen, the friends of philos- 
ophy and literature 
ascendancy. 


finally gained the 
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~ It is hardly necessary to remark that | University of England were repared 


schools of this order gradually decayed 
and died, as the world went down into 
that long night in which —_— and 
learning had well-nigh perished togeth- 
er. It is interesting however to ob- 
serve that what remained of the religion 
of Christ was still the kind guardian, 
n whose bosom learning slept, until 
the dawn of a new and brighter day 
upon a rejoicing world. And when 
that day dawned, and that world was 
roused from its long slumbers and its 
wild dreams, learning too awoke, and 
came forth, led still by the hand of its 
faithful protector. Lectures upon the- 
ological question became wonderfully 


popular, and drew together hundreds 


and even thousands of youth. These 
became the means of reviving learning 
in the. schools that existed, and of es- 
tablishing new ones. I cannot forbear 
to notice a striking similarity between 
the state of things then, and the condi- 
tion of China now. A great gulf had 
been fixed between the educated and 
the uneducated. Latin had long ceased 
to be vernacular, but was still the lan- 
guage of letters. A certain amount: of 
education became therefore absolutely 
necessary, in order to understand the 
lectures which were given, or the books 
which were written. From these de- 
mands, sprang up in Western Europe 
those universities of the middle 
ages, of which Paris and Oxford stood 
at the head. In these universities, the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century 
was born—that Reformation to which 
the lands from which we come are in- 
debted for the Christian character 
which they possess; that Reformation, 
without which we should not this day 
be preaching the gospel in China. 
“From the University of Paris,” as has 
been well said, “came the demand for 
papal reform, as early as the fourteenth 
century. In the University of Oxford, 
in the latter part of the same century, 
did Wickliffe commence the war upon 
long persistent abuses. The University 
of Basle led the way to reformation in 
Switzerland. In the University of Wit- 
tenberg, Luther and Melancthon were 
professors. From that of Paris went 


forth Farel, Viret and Calvin. In the, 


the theologians of the reign of Edward 
VI., and there did Bucer and Peter 


Martyr find refuge; and in the Univers- 


ity of St. Andrews did the reformation 
of Scotland open its career and offer up 
its first martyr, and there were pre- 
ared for their work and their suffer- 
ing, Hamilton, Buchanan, and Knox. 
The Reformation was, under Provi- 
dence, emphatically the offspring of the 
Universities. The Reformation, in its 
turn, reacted upon the Universities; 
quickening every department of learn- 
ing, and leading to a more systematic 
arrangement of studies. ‘ Luther, as- 
sisted by Melancthon, drew up the plan 
of studies which was followed in the 
Protestant schools of Germany till the 
close of the century. Education was 
also encouraged by Zwingle and Calvin, 
the latter of whom caused the erection 
of a splendid edifice for the gymna- 
sium of Geneva, to which eight distin- 
uished professors of Hebrew, Greek, 
hilosophy and Theology, were invit- 
ed.” I need not go further into detail. 
I pass on to notice that at the pres- 
ent day the highest seats of human 
learning are found in Christian lands. 
They are encouraged and supported by 
Christians of every name. ey are, 
either directly or indirectly, largely un- 
der the control of the Christian church; 
employed by her for the education of 
her children ; and especially the train- 
ing of her ministry. Now let us seek 
instruction from the inquiry—what 
forms has education assumed in these 
Christian lands; forms grafted on the 
gathered experience of hundreds of 
years? We find it, in these divisions — 
—Ist, a common education; 2nd, a 
liberal education; 3rd, a professional 
education. However the lines between 
these departments are more or less def- 
initely drawn in different Christian 
lands, the general classification is rec- 
ognized in them all. Schools are also 
provided to meet the demands of each 
department—whether the three de- 
partments are distinctly maintained ; 
or, as is more or less frequently the 
case, two are united ; or, what is ver 
rare, the three are together. In all 


these schools, so far as I know, the 
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language of the country in which the 


schools exist is made the medium of in- 
_ struction. 


First, are the schools designed to 
give a common education—viz., an 
education which prepares one for the 


_ ordinary business of life, or for a more 


advanced course of study. In these 
schools foreign languages are not, to 
any: great extent, introduced. 
econd, are the schools where a lib- 
eral education is obtained. Such are 
the Gymnasia of Germany, the High 


- Schools of England, and the Colleges of 
United States. 


While a large va- 
riety and extent of information, both 
in literature and science, is obtained at 


_these schools, this is not the primary 


object aimed at. The courses of study are 
chosen primarily with reference to the 
effect which they will have in enlarg- 
ing the mind of the student, and dis- 
ciplining it to habits of close and long 
continued thought. In order to the best 
accomplishment of these ends, the 


_ voice and practice of the educated 


world, at this day, declares that the 


_ study of language, number, and form, 


are essential. A thorough course of 
instruction in language, and a wide 
range of mathematical studies, have 


*, therefore been adopted in all these 
schools. | 


Third, are the schools of instruction 
in theology, law, medicine, and the arts, 


sometimes separate, sometimes united. 


Of these, I only refer here to the 
schools of theology; and to them only 
so far as to observe that, by almost 
universal consent, the discipline acquir- 
ed by a liberal education is considered 


essential to the successful prosecution 


__ of theological studies. 


Keeping these facts in view, and re- 


: membering that the constitution of the 
- human mind is everywhere essentially 
the same, and that under like circum- 


stances, like causes produce like effects, 
I trust we may tread, with a good 
degree of certainty, the pathway of our 
—? in reference to those upon whose 
help we wish to rely in laying the 


- foundations of the Christian church in 


China. We must first know what kind 
of assistants we need; and to know this, 


performed. ‘Go ye into all the world, 


and preach the gospel to every crea 
ture,” is the commission under which 
we labor. Now there are those, but it 
is pleasant to think they are few, who 
suppose that this commission authorizes 
nothing more than the public os 
of the gospel. There are those who 
even §° so far as to say that it is wrong 
to ordain ministers of the gospel, and 
send them forth under the Saviour’s 
commission, when we only mean them 
to be school teachers; seeming to for. 
get that more than half the inhabitants 
of heathen lands are children, that 
though it may not be best to present 
divine truth to them in just the same 
form in -which it is presented to those 
of mature years, it should none the less 
be presented—indeed, must be presented, 
before the gospel can in any proper 
sense be ah to be preached to every 
creature. | 

The large majority however of Chris. 
tians, and of Christian missionaries, 
do not thus limit our commission. They 
interpret Scripture by Scripture. They 
remember that while in one place itis 
said, ‘‘Go preach to every creature;” 
in another, it is said ‘“‘Go disciple all 
nations, teaching them,” &c.; that the 
Saviour himself, when he had made an 
end of commanding his twelve ‘disct- 
ples, departed thence, “‘to teach and 
to preach in their cities.” They do not 
forget that “for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ, 
he gave some apostles; and some proph- 
ets; and some evangelists; and some 
pastors and teachers.” They suppose 
the spirit of the command to be, as was 
very earnestly expressed to me by 4 
dear brother who now sleeps in out 
mission cemetery, “ to brin g the gospel 
to the hearts of the people.’ 

Now, by an almost universal consent, 
there are three generic modes of doing 
this—Ist, By preaching; 2nd, By teach- 
ing; 3rd, By printed books. All these 
modes of bringing the gospel to the 
hearts of the people, have been used 
and blessed; and doubtless should still 
be used. I could not wish, nor do 


think it wise, to institute any invidious 
we must know what is the work to be: comparison between them. 
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not enemies, but allies; parts of the 
same great host that is coming up to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
Circumstances may determine, at any 
given time and place, which of them 
should take precedence. In all these 
different departments of labor we need 
native assistants. No one can stand at 
the threshold of an empire like this, 
and, for one moment suppose that the 
gospe! is here to be preached to every 
creature by those who come from other 
lands. It must be done mainly by the 
natives themselves. | | 

We need, then, ordained ministers 
of the gospel. 

We need teachers of schools; for the 
Christian school, in all these cities and 
villages, should stand side by side with 
the Christian church. | 

We need men to prepare books, and 


We need men to put these books into 
circulation. 

In reference to two at least of these 
classes, the question of teaching English 
seems a plain one—viz., the distrib- 
utors of books and the teachers of 
schools. I do not here refer to the 
teachers of training schools, who, so 
far as their education is concerned, 
should be placed in the class with or- 
dained ministers. In all the schools, 
we shall not be likely to ge wrong in 
following the plan adopted in all Chris- 
tian lands, of making the language of 
the country the medium of instruction. 
In all the common schools, whose object 
is mainly to plant the seeds of divine 
truth in the hearts of children, it would 
probably be neither desirable nor wise 
to — to teach any foreign lan- 
guage. It need not therefore be at- 
tempted for the teachers of these 
schools. 
_Nor does it seem necessary to teach 
English to those who distribute Chris- 
tian books, accompanying this distri- 
bution with some words of practical 
exhortation. This class might include 
a pretty large number of itinerant la- 
borers; who, without any very extens- 
ive knowledge beyond a fair under- 
standing of the gospel plan of salvation, 
but with the love of God and of souls 
dwelling richly in their hearts, would 


go from place to place, living cheaply, 
and doing good to all men as they had 
opportunity. Iam far from wishing to 
say that all our itinerants should be of 
this class; but many of them may be, 
and may do much good. | 

In regard to the other two classes of 


assistants—those who are to be or- 


dained ministers, and those who are 
to prepare Christian books, I would not | 
hesitate one moment in saying, teach | 
them English. I am unable to see that 
it 18 @ wrong, or even a mistake, to 
teach them that grand, and beautiful, 
and, I will add, Christian language, in 
which the garnered experience of two 


hundred generations of men is largely 


treasured ; opening up to them exhaust- 
less stores of science, of literature, and 
especially of biblical knowledge, which 
this generation, at least, will not be 


| able in their own language to obtain, 


Let us not, in this matter, allow “the 

children of this world” to be “ wiser 

than the children of light.” 
Aside from the information which it 


brings, the study of English should be 


used as a means of mental discipline. 
Religion has its seat in the human soul. 
Some knowledge, and the more the 
better, of the properties of the soul, 
and its relations to that which is ex- 
terior to it, is fundamental to clear and 
thorough views of the great doctrines 
of the Bible. Habits of careful thought 
should therefore be acquired by any 
one who would go forth as an official 
teacher of truths concerning the mind 
of man, the mind of God, and their re- 
lations to each other; out of which 
arise duties upon which the everlasting 
destiny of souls depends. Now all 
this is needed in China, as well as in 
Christian lands. The argumeuts used 
for the thorough intellectual training of 
students of theology in those lands ap- 
ply with equal force here. It is to be 

oped that the day has gone by when 
it is thought that “any one will do 
to preach the gospel to the heathen ”— 
as though those who lay the founda- 
tions have less need to be master build- 
ers than those who rear the superstruc- 
ture. The power of closely analyzing, 
udging, reasoning, balanc- 
ing probabilities, so well developed by 
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the study of language, is just as much 


needed Chinese preachers as any 
others. Language is the embodiment 
of thought. The study of the laws of 


language is the study of the laws of 
thought; and this gives it unmistake- 
able value. It would be a waste of 
time however to endeavor to prove, 
what the civilized world has long stead- 
fastly maintained, that the study of 
language is indispensable to the stu- 
dent. A finished{ education, at this day, 
involves a thorough knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, and an acquaintance 
with English, German and _ French.* 
Three, at least, of these five languages, 
with the addition of Hebrew, are usu- 
ally required of those who, in Chris- 
tian lands, are ordained to the gospel 
ministry. Now if we refuse to give to 
our Chinese assistants, who are possess- 
ed of talent, energy, and faith, any 
education in language beyond their 
own, we are closing our ears to the voice 
of history, and trampling under foot the 
practical judgment of the Christian world. 

It only remains to give a little more in 
_ detail reasons why English should be one 
of the foreign languages taught our Chi- 
nese assistants—I would say the first one, 
letting it have the place which Latin has 
in our schools at home. 


Two main reasons which have given 
Greek and Latin their high place in the 
schools of Europe and America do not 
exist in relation to the Chinese. In those 
countries, these ancient languages are to 
a large extent the basis of the language 

spoken. To study them is the surest way 
_ of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
one’s own. This reason has of course no 
force whatever in relation to the Chinese. 
Their language is unlike almost every 
other; and, so far as we know, rests on 
its own foundation. 

Again, to the European or American 
student, modern languages «re not so 
beneficial for mental discipline as those of 
the ancient world, because they are too 
nearly like his own. Their lines of 
thought are too nearly parallel to those of 
the language in which he thinks and 
speaks. ‘It is,” as stated by President 


_ Woolsey, of Yale College, “on the difer- 
ence af thinking between the old world, 


and ours, that the greater discipline, the 
greater trial and exercise of the faculties, 
depends.” Now, so far as the Chinese are 
concerned, this gives no preference what- 
ever to the language of Rome above that 
of England. ‘Their language and modes 
of thought are as widely removed from 
the one as the other; while the need which 
is pressing upon them is far more in con- 
nection with the living present that the 
dead past. | 


This leads me to a reason which has 
great weight in favor of teaching our as- 
sistants English—weight enough, in some 
minds at least, to determine the question. 
It is the language of a living Christian 
people; and a people with whom their na- 
tion will probably be thrown into close 
contract. A thorough acquirement of this 
language will be the surest means of giv- 
ing them an accurate perception of our 
religious thought; for the acquisition of 
the language of a people brings necessari- 
ly with it a knowledge of their modes of 
thought. The jurists of the East India 
Company found it necessary to study the 
Sanskrit language before they could gain 
authority as interpreters of Indian law. 
The missionaries of that country were 
laid under a like necessity before they 
could, satisfactorily to themselves, un- 
derstand the system of theology and_phi- 
losophy on which the vast superstructure 
of Indian religion was based. The Chi- 
nese student of theology would find the 
study of the English language an equal 
aid in understanding the Christian religion. 
All know the difficulty which has been 
experienced by missionaries in this land 
in finding terms for the proper expression 
of Christian thought, and especially in 
finding an exact translation of the word 
God. Much of the trouble lies, no doubt, 
in the fact that the ideas for which terms 
are sought do not yet exist in the Chinese 
mind. Their world of thought does not 
contain the clear idea conveyed to us by 
simple word God. Their language is 
heathen, adapted to convey heathen ideas, 
rather than Christian ; and needs changing 
as well as their religion. ‘Their philoso- 
phers have scanned, with a degree of ac- 
curacy which does them credit, the duties 
arising from the relation of man to man; 
but the grander field of duty, arising from 
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the relation of man to the one living and| ON THE BEST METHOD OF PRESENT- 
true God, they have never explored. ING THE GOSPEL TO THE 
Here, it still remains to wake to life with- CHINESE. 


jn them a class of ideas different from any 


-that they have ever had; and which will 
‘surely beget terms for their expression | 


when they are once thoroughly implanted 
in the mind, _ There is no surer- way of 
implanting these ideas in the mind of the 
Chinese student, than by giving him the 
language in which the larger part of the 
Protestant Christian world gives expres- 
sion to its thought. I must not allow 
myself to expand this idea farther. 

Having occupied your attention already 
too long, I leave objections to the views 
which have been stated to be made and 
answered by those of longer experience 
and wider observation, saying only in 
conclusion:—~ | 

Let it be our aim to have a system of 
mission labor well-balanced. Let no de- 
partment be neglected. Let the gospel be 
widely preached, in the earnest faith that 
God will bless his own appointed means 
to the conversion of many souls. Let a 
native ministry be thoroughly trained, 
who shall be pillars in the church, and 
faithfully preaching the unsearchable rich- 
es of Christ, when our heads are resting 
in the dust. Let that word be widely 
circulated which is as the fire and ham- 
mer which break the rock in pieces. Let 
the Christian physician do all in his pow- 
er to lighten some of the burdens which 
sin has laid upon the shoulders of men; 
and be a living example of the love and 
sympathy which the gospel enjoins. Fi- 
nally, let us ever keep prominently in view 
the establishment of a living, self-perpet- 
wating church. Thus may we hope, by 
God’s blessing, to build upon a good found- 
ation a work that will abide the fire; to 
set in motion influences which, widening 
and deepening as ages roll on, will be en- 
during still when all that time can ruin 


has passed away. 


IT. Paul at Athens; Continued. 


BY RBV. F. 8. TURNER. Fd 


Paul’s method as déscribed in the former 
paper has not passed unchallenged. Quite re- 
cently an eminent Jewish Rabbi has publicly 
assailed the apostle for his practice of becom- 
ing all things to all men. He insinuates that 
such a course is inconsistent with thorough 
sincerity and straightforwardness. -The ac- 
cusation is barely plausible enough to merit a 
a word of notice. In fierce controversies, the 
man whose breadth of view permits him to 
sympathize with both sides must expect to be 
called trimmer and time-server by both. But 
Paul’s indomitable zeal and unparalleled suf- 
ferings render such an imputation in his case 
simply ridiculous. Is he then suspected of 
the darker taint of Jesuitism? Loyola’s fol- 
lowers have almost universally the credit, de- 
served or undeserved, of taking a leaf out of the 
dlevil’s book. Satan becomes an angel of light, 
in order the more easily to drag his victims 
down to nether darkness, Jesuits are said not 
to object to employ deception and dissimula- - 
tion, in order to win men to what they con- 
sider the side of light. But he who first so 
indignantly spurned the suggestion to “do 
evil that good might come” was as far above 
such tricksters as the eagle cleaving the em- 
pyrean is above the mole driving his tunnels 
underground. What then was the character, 
and what the justification, of Paul’s method in 
meeting with the Jew as a Jew, with a Greek 
as a Greek? Surely it was just this, that Paul 
sympathized most heartily with what was true 
and right in both Jew and Greek; with this, 
and nothing more. Clearly Paul did not con- 
ceive of the Christian as possessing an abso- 
lute monopoly of truth and goodness. He 
believed in “ the light that enlighteneth every 
man.” He held that all truth comes from God, 
and leads to God. Wherever he recognised 
the feeblest glimmer of truth, he did homage 
to it as divine, and claimed it as necessarily on 
the side of Christ. Gamaliel’s brightest pupil, 
he cast away the dominion of Jewish law so 
resolutely and completely, that many, if not 
most, nineteenth century Christians find a dif- 
ficulty in following him. Yet who felt a deep- 
er veneration for the Mosaic revelation than 
he? Moses was still to him a servant of God, 
though he himself belonged not to the house 
of the servant, but tothat of the Son. The 
glitter of Grecian eloquence, and the lofty pre- 
tensions of Grecian philosophy, were simply 
waved aside by Paul, as matters with which he 
had no concern. Yet he could meet the Greek 
also on his own ground; for has not God given 
a@ conscience to all men, and that instinct 
which prompts all to grope even in darkness 
after Himself? Paul’s self-adaptation to his 
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hearers was only a form of his allegiance to 
truth wherever found, and under whatever 
circumstances. Let us make this at once our 
principle and our model in endeavouring to 
Christianize the Chinese, and we shall not go 
far astray. : 


The above paragraph belongs properly to 
the preceding article. Let me now present 
some remarks on the subject matter of St. 
Paul’s address at Athens; not in the way of 
exposition, but simply to gather from it some 
hints for our preaching in China. 


The course of thought proceeds from the 
vantage ground gained by pointing out the con- 
fessed ignorance of the Athenians in theolog- 
ical -matters, to the declaration of the true 
doctrine of God. From the Creator, Paul 
passes on to the creature, stating some great 
truths about our common humanity. This 
leads to a condemnation of idolatry ; and the 
first division of Paul’s sermon closes with a 
_ call to repentance, and prophecy of judgment 
to come. In evidence of the certainty of Di- 
vine judgment he adduces the resurrection of 
our Lord; which doubtless would have been 
followed by a full statement of the message of 
salvation, had not the incredulous interrup- 
tion of his hearers brought the sermon to an 
abrupt termination. 

I. Theism. 

The Apostle does not so much argue as re- 
assert the grand doctrine of the one true God, 
which in his view was underlying the mass of 
Athenian polytheistic superstition. In some- 
dim and confused way it was there; and 
“whom ye, though in ignorance, are worship- 
ping, Him declare I unto you.” God is not 
revealed but obscured by your multitude of 
temples and statues, names and forms; which 
in successive ages have accumulated a thick, 
dark, earth-born cloud, hiding from your view 
the Eternal Light; nevertheless the light still 
shines above the cloud, and you vaguely feel, 
though you cannot see, its glory. God is One; 
God is Spirit; God is Creator. He is not to be 
identified with the universe; but is its author 
and Lord. He is not indifferent to his crea- 
tures; but has Himself ordained the instinct 
which prompts man to seek after Him. He 
demands not the service of our hands, but 
the homage of our hearts. In fine, He is our 
Father, and we are his offspring. Thus Paul 
revindicates the majesty of the Divine Name; 
and lays the foundation for his Christian 
message by the declaration of the great primal 

truths of theism. 


Theism precedes the fuller doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, both logically, theologically, and his- 
torically. According to mere human reason, 
there must be an antecedent belief in, or at 
least an antecedent idea of, God; before the 
necessity of a Divine Revelation, or the fact 
of the Incarnation, can be even discussed. In 
theology, the doctrine of God’s existence and 
perfections forms the basis of every system, 
and the groundwork upon which every doc- 
trine is built up. Take the atonement for an 


as Law-giver and Judge, how shall the need 
of an atonement be made evident, or the fact 
of its accomplishment seem credible? As, 
matter of history, theism was the substance 
of the religion of the patriarchs. In the 
Mosaic system, it was carefully fortified 
against the overwhelming deluge of idolatry, 
which elsewhere obliterated almost every 
trace of the primeval religion of mankind, 
Through the dispersion of the Jews a knowl. 
edge of God was spread far and wide; and in 
many famous cities of the Roman empire, 
little communities of Gentiles were to be found, 
who worshipped, in the Jehovah of the de. 
spised Hebrew, the All-father, for whom they 
had sought in vain in the religion and the 
philosophy of other nations. These oases in 
the wilderness of heathenism afforded inal. 
most every case the first seed-beds of Chris. 
tianity, The soil was prepared by Jewish 
theism, and therefore the gospel was readily 
received and abundantly fruitful. That the 
Chinese have not undergone the preliminary 
training which Judaism wrought within the 
bounds of the old Roman dominion, consti- 
tutes one of the most marked differences be. 
tween our work and that of the apostles. At 
Athens however, Paul for once found himself 
face to face with an almost purely heathen 
andience; and to this fact we owe it that the 
first stage of our missionary work is indicated 
to us. ‘ 

II. Doctrines respecting humanity. 
(1) Under this head, the unity of the human 
-race takes the first place. | 7 

There is a close connection between this 
doctrine and the preceding. Those who be- 
lieve in one God necessarily believe in the 
common brotherhood of man. “ Have we not 
all one Father? hath not one God created 
us?” This belief is a direct step towards ac- 
ceptance of the “one name given under 
heaven among men whereby we must be sav- 
ed.” Anciently those whu believed in gods 
many and lords many often prided themselves, 
each on the descent of his own particular tribe 
from some local deity; or else, as the Athe- 
nians, boasted of an autochthonie origin. Anal- 
ogous phenomena may be observed in the 
present day. Scientific men are waging con- 
troversy hot and fierce about the origin of the 
race; and it will be observed, I think, that the 
party which denies the common origin is that 
to whom God is but a name for an infinite 
order or impersonal Law—not the living, lov- 
ing Father of all. Those who think thus have 
little faith in the propagation of Christianity. 
They rather lean tothe old heathen practice 
of associating religions with local influences 
and national affinities. Christianity seems to 
them best suited to the west, Mahommedanism 
to Africa, Buddhism to the Mongolian races, 
and soon. But let this controversy be decid- 
ed asit may, Christianity holds fast to the 
present actual oneness of the whole humaa 
race. It is worthy of notice that Paul does 
not appeal to the ancient Hebrew records. 
These can have been but little known, and 


instance, Without some knowledge of God, 


would have carried little weight at Athens. | 
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He does not carry his hearers back to remote 
antiquity. He appeals to the present fact, cog- 
nizable by all. We are of one blood. The great 
heart of a common humanity throbs with 
equal pulse in every individual breast. We 
have the same joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears, virtues and sins. Ignorance and aliena- 
tion may magnify our diversities, until we 
come almost to fancy ourselves different 
orders of beings; but ever and anon “ 
«One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


It requires only a little mutual understand- | 


ing, a little sympathy, a slight study of each 
other’s character; and Greek and Jew, Mon- 
golian and Caucasian, Anglo-Saxon and Negro, 
will perceive and own their common humani- 
ty, and thus will be prepared to receive the 
one Saviour of all men, the new Head of: the 
race, Jesus Christ. 

(2) The ethical pe ‘'ion of the heathen. 

Paul not only believed in the unity of man- 
kind, but that every branch and tribe of the 
scattered family is watched over, cared for, 
guided, by the providence of the heavenly 
Father. This perhaps hardly agrees with the 
most gloomy view of the position of the heath- 
en taken by some good Christians. ‘“ Are they 
not all hopelessly lost, pouring down in one 
constant stream to the irremediable doom? Is 
it really to be held that God cares for them, 
feeds them, “ fills their heart with food and 
gladness,”’ guides their migrations, and in fine 
is veritably their Father even as He is ours?” 
Paul seems to say so. If this is utterly irrec- 
oncilable with that most awful view of the 
future state of the heathen, then [ should in- 
fer that that view is overstrained, and incon- 
sistent with true Christianity. It would be too 
serious a digression to discuss the mysterious 
doctrine of the fature judgment here. We have 
only now to remark that, according to Pauline 
doctrine, the heathen in this world are not 
outside the pale of God’s mercy. 


Not only does God sustain a merciful rela- 
tion to the heathen; but they also sustain a 
moral relation to God. The times and the 
limits of their sojourning are ordered, with the 
express intent that they should “seek after 
(fod, if haply they may find Him.” It is not 
suid that they can or will find Him of them- 
selves; but the very search is surely good and 
noble in itself, not unworthy of Go:l’s crea- 
ture, nor the God who made him. Nor can it 
be finally a hopeless pursuit, secing that the 
unseen Father is not far from any one of us, 
encompassing us ever, in the unfelt, but close 
and firm embrace of Infinite Love; for “in 
Him we live and move and have our being.” 
Though the highest conceptions of the Deity 
attained by human effort must be poor and in- 
alequate, they may in some cases approximate 
tothe truth. Heathen sages and: poets failed 
to gain the Christian's idea of God; yet to one 
of these was revealed the sublime truth, that 
“we are his offspring.” 

Paul's line of argument does not lead him 
here to speak of man’s moral nature apart from 
its relation to God. But we know, from the 


effects of his address to Felix, that he could 
reason powerfully upon “temperance and 
righteousness,” as well as judgment to come. 
In the epistle to the Romans, he has very def- 
initely stated his views upon the moral na- 
ture and responsibilities of the heathen. So 
important a part of the introductory work of 
the missionary as his appeal to man’s con- 
science could not be passed over in silence, 
even though I quit my text to indicate it. 

(8) Argument against idolatry. | 

Paul points out the unreasonableness, of 
image worship; its inconsistency with those 
true conceptions of the Deity which he had 
already defined. He does not attempt on 
Areopagus to wicld as a weapon of offence 
the law given on Sinai, nor would he smite 
down the Athenian with the broken fragments 
of the stone tablets which fell from Moses’ 
hands. Paul was too good a logician to use, 
as the major premiss of his argument, a prop- 
osition which would not be understood by 
his hearers, or if understood, which would 
surely be questioned, and so carry him and 
them away from the point in hand. ~ The 
heathen must be converted first, before ‘the 
Bible will be to him the final court of appeal. 

The remarkable, and, as some may be dis- 
posed to think it, the excessive, leniency of 
Paul’s judgment upon idolatry can hardly fail 
to excite attention. In the epistle to the Ro- 
mans he visits the inventors of idolatry witha 
much sterner condemnation. But in this place 
there is not a word of surprise, horror, indig- 
nation, It appeared to Paul a sin of ignorance 
rather than wilfulness. a misdirection of one 
of the best instincts of our nature, sad as an 
evidence of man’s fallen state, but not to be 
inveighed against bitterly and angrily by 
him. It isa difficult and perhaps dangerous 
task, when -we take in hand to estimate the 
comparative heinousness of sins. But this 
much a fallible mortal may venture to say, 
that asin of ignorance is not equally fatal 
with a sin against light and knowledge, on the 
authority of Him who prayed, ‘“ Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” 
In endeavouring to convince the heathen of 
sin, it is important to take into account his 
mental state. If we insist vehemently that, 
he is most wicked where he feels himself 
least so, and lay less stress upon the sitis 
which his own conscience condemns most 
strongly; there isa danger of confusing his 
mind as to the very nature of sin, and produc- 
ing at best an imperfect repentance, 


III. The call to repentance. 

Paul reminds us here of John the Baptist’s 
labours, and of the introductory preaching of 
our Lord himself. “ Repent ye, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” The first aim of tae 
Christian teacher is to awaken the dormant 
moral sense; to open the sinner’s eyes to his 
real condition; that he may cry out with the 
gaoler, “Sirs! what must I do to be saved?” 
Having reached the threshold of this subject, | 
Paul’s discourse breaks off. At first we are 
disposed to regret that the Athenian audience 
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was nota little more patient. On reflection 
however, there is less need to deplore the de- 
ficiency of this address, because Paul has now 
brought his hearers to a point where many 
other passages of Scripture become appropri- 
ate. The fifteenth chapter of Ist Corinthians 
shows Paul’s manner of reasoning about the 
resurrection. Peter’s pentecostal sermon 
treats mainly of the same great event. The 
Athenian mockers have not defrauded us of 
much after all. In this address, we have pre- 
served for our use an invaluable model of the 
method of leading the heathen mind up to the 
gospel. In preaching the gospel itself, the 
whole New Testament is our text and our 
guide. 
HONGKONG, March, 1869. 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 


THE PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS 
| IN FORMOSA. 


Dear Sir :— 


You will be thankful to hear that, 
after our prolonged period of trouble 
and danger, the way has been re-opened 
for our return to Tai-wan foo; and that 
the mission is now fairly established in 
this city. It embraces a chapel in a 
central street of the city, a hospital in 
a suitable locality, and a commodious 
dwelling house, both also within the 
walls, and at no great distance from the 
Prefect’s yamen. Step by step, the Tyealy 
Ports are having their gates unclosed. 
It is worthy of the attention of those in 
England who feel so deeply on the sub- 
ject of the armed pressure in the matter 
of Yangchow, that it has cost a much 
longer period of strife, and much ereater 
sacrifices or the part of the Chinese, to 
secure for British merchants (I will not 
speak of missionaries) their simplest 
rights in aéreaty port. It should assist 
our friends to understand the secret of 
much that sounds like religious perse- 
cution, but which Would be much better 
denominated official persecution of for- 
eigners. Sometimes it happens to be a 
merchant, sometimes a missionary, who 
forms the encroaching element on the 
territory; but in either case, where it is 
possible, he is to be resisted and driven 
back. In Formosa, chiefly by reason 
of its isolated position, the conflict has 
_ been more prolonged and more severe; 
but the question at issue has been the. 


same, and the final result is—what? That 
foreigners, merchants and missionaries, 
are permitted to reside, and pursue their 
calling, in a treaty port. ‘Ting Taotai, 
just four years ago, drove us out of Tai- 
wan foo; Wu Taotai, his successor, while 
perforce giving me a passport, insisted 
to the British Consul that I was a dan- 
gerous character, and must not be al- 
lowed to return to Tai-wan foo; while 
Liang Taotai, his successor, has crown- 
ed the efforts of his predecessors, and 
in seeking to drive all foreigners out of 
Formosa (for that is the only. conceiv- 
of his conduct), has brought a 
storn) upon his own house which has 
cleared the political atmosphere ll 
round. I think it is a pity that Chris. 
tian friends in England or America 
should look upon the armed _interfe- 
rences on recent occasions as armed in- 
terferences betwixt missionaries and 
the Chinese people. They are certainly 
armed interferences between foreigners 
and Chinese literati and mandarins, but 
not between missionaries and a people 
enraged with the spirit of persecution. 
I protest against any view of the recent 
proceedings in Formosa (I have no title 


regard to them also I have a decided 
opinion) which assumes that our con- 
flict, so far as missionaries have been 
concerned, has been with a persecuting 
people. It has been with unjust and 
unrighteous mandarins, and those in- 
mediately under their authority; and 
any acts of punishment insisted upon 
against offenders have been ‘so insisted 
upon as against men who have know- 
ingly and vilely broken the laws of 
their own country, and as against mat- 
darins who have set themselves to pat- 
ronise and assist the vilest proceedings 
of their subordinates. To pass over 
these things in the spirit of a meek sub- 
mission to persecution would appear to 
me to savour more of childish folly, and 
ofa real betrayal of trust towards this 
people, than of the meekness proper to 
the Christian’s spirit. It is certainly 
most hard and painful to be in any 
wise concerned with such proceedings 
as the obtaining of justice against wick- 
en men, and none have to feel that pain 
so_keenly_as those most immediatel 
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concerned. Itis altogether a more plea- 
sant duty to forgive. a much easier one 
for a Christian personally to perform. 
But there are duties, I conccive, falling 
to a Christian missionary in China, 
and which come upon him as duties to 
be performed in behalf of a people for 
whose highest interests he lives—duties 
which are clear to his conscience, whilst 
repugnant enough to his natural feel- 
ing. Such a duty is that of conflicting 
from time to time with the unrighteous- 
ness of Chinese officials, and of seeking 
—whether as Englishmen or Americans 
—that our governments shall help us to 
secure the commonest acts of right- 
eousness at the hands of these men. 
To call this ‘armed propagandism’”’ is 
surely very foolish. 

Tai-wan foo is perfectly quiet. The 
chapel is thronged daily with listeners, 
and we trust that there are some whose 
hearts the Lord has touched. 

J. L. MAxwe tt. 


Tar-wAN Foo, Formosa, 17th March, 1869. 


COMPRESSION OF WOMEN’S FEET. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RECORDER:—~ _ 


I was very glad to see the article in 
your March number on ‘“ Compression 
of Women’s Feet.” 
vor of **doing”’ something on the sub- 
ject. “Precisely what course I should 
take, if had a native church or a girl’s 
boarding school in charge, I cannot 
state. But I am quite sure I should 
try to do something besides talking.” 
Iff was a pastor, perhaps I should de- 
cline to baptise any parent who did not 
allow the feet of his or her girls to grow 
as large as, and in the shape, God de- 
signed them to grow. Perhaps, also, I 
should strive to discipline church mem- 
bers, who persisted in compressing, and 
who approved of compressing, the feet of 
their girls, if there were any such 
members of the church. If I had a fe- 


male boarding school, I should certain- 
ly take some measures to mitigate the 
nuisance, and to destroy it as early as 
practicable from the school. As a pastor 
I would endeavor to instill into the 
church members, enquirers, and other 


I for one am in fa-. 


Chinese under my influence and in- 
struction, my views on the subject. 
Binding the feet of girls, as practised 
at Foochow, maims and cripples the 
eS degree that one would 
think, according to Chinese principles, 
which they apply in another direction, 
the Chinese themselves would condemn 
and disallow it. It is a common saying 
among them that the body received 
from their parents should be kept com- 
plete and unmutilated. To maim and 
mutilate the body is to slight and under- 
value the, gift of their parents, and is a 
kind of filtal impiety. It is on this ac- 
count, in part, that the punishment of 
death by strangulation or by poison is 
considered less dishonorable than by 
beheading, and the punishment of death 
by beheading less ignominious than by 
hacking the body, or cutting into itin 
several places. The principle involved 
in these views, if applied to the subject 
under consideration, (it would seem,) 
ought to lead the Chinese themselves 


|to discontinue compression of feet. It 


would prevent the maiming and the de- 
forming now so common and popular. 
If a member of the body, as an eye 
or a hand, is weak, or diseased, it is a 
dictate of nature, as well as of reason, 
to favor it and nurse it, and use all prop- 
er means to strengthen, or to cure and 
restore it. But on the other hand, the 
Chinese take the sound and healthy feet 
of their’ female children, and bind and 
compress them for the express purpose 
of maiming and crippling and deforming 
them. The more unlike human feet, 
the more small and* chubbed they can 
make them become, the more highly 
pleased are they with their efforts. Is 
not this both unnatural and unchristian ? 
God made the members of the human 
body complete and perfect. All the 
members when in health properly per- 
form the functions for which they were 
designed by their Maker. Every mem- 
ber is necessary to constitute a perfect 
body. The functions of the feet, gener- 
ally speaking, are to walk, to support 
the rest of the body in laboring, and in 
moving from place to place, in natural 
attitudes, with natural agility, and with 
natural strength and firmness. Though 
there are ‘‘many members, yet but one 
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body. And the eye cannot say unto the 
hand, I have no need of thee; nor again 
the head to the feet I have no need of 
you.” (1 Cor. 12:20, 21.) But the 
Chinese, by binding and compressing 
and mutilating the feet of girls, as done 
at Foochow, to such a degree that they 
cannot use them to perform the func- 
tions for which God designed them, 
actually violate the principles of the 
divine word, and practically say to the 
feet, “‘ We have no need of you; you are 
useless and unnecessary appendages, as 
God fashioned you. We will cramp 
and mutilate you, till you can no longer 
perform your natural functions.” Is it 
not a wrong and a sin for church 
members to follow the custom of com- 
pressing the feet of their girls? 


In closing this hasty paper, I would 
repeat ithe remark of “F.,’’ that it 
would be ‘exceedingly gratifying to 
hear expressions of opinion on this sub- 
ject from other parts of the empire ;” 
and [I would add, especially from the 
medical missionaries at the north and 
south. 

Hox-cutv. 

Foocuow, April 12, 1869. 


“MISSION BUILDINGS IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


TO THB EDITOR OF THE CHINESE RECORDER:— 


Some months ago there was a notice 
in the RecorverR of some resolutions 
made at a meeting of the Fuh-chau mis- 
_ sionaries, on the development of the 
liberality of the native churches. The 
object is most excellent, and it is cer- 
tainly necessary to stir up the native 
churches to much more liberality than 
they have yet shown; but there is also 
a risk on the other side. For instance, 
it is proposed that the congregations at 
out-stations. should supply their own 
mission premises; but in many cases 
they are quite unable to do so, even so 
much as to get places fit for their own. 
meetings, and for the use of the assist- 
ants. But a still more serious difficulty 
remains. At every out-station at any 
considerable distance there ought to be 


for the use of the missionary, and this 
very often requires in this climate that 
a second story be built. In the mission 
work round Amoy we endeavour to 
visit each station of importance at least 
once a month, and itis extremely de. 
sirable that the missionary may be able 
often to spend several days at a station. 
These things are most important to be 
aimed at, in order to have a proper 
supervision of the native churches and 
the native assistants; and, at least in 
Southern China, the premises which the 
native churches themselves can supply 
would frequently be extremely unsafe 
for the missionary’s health, unless used 


at very long intervals, and for very brief 


visits. I feel sure that it is very bad © 


economy to save a few dollars on the 
expense of premises at out-stations, if 
the price be either the injury of the 
missionary’s health, or the serious cur. 
tailing of the number and length of the 
visits which he could otherwise have 
paid to the infant churches. I have oft. 
en observed, in the case both of my- 
self and of others, the injurious effects 
of staying in ordinary native houses in 
new stations, where we had not yet been 


_jable to assist the people to get suitable 


premises (I refer not only to the rooms 
for sleeping, but also to cold and damp 
meeting houses, and to small rooms 
crowded to suffocation with hearers, 
and those hearers Chinese); and I have 
often experienced the unspeakable ad- 
vantage of having a comfortable roon, 
when slightly unwell or exhausted, or 
when detained by mission work or stormy 
weather at places far distant from the 
treaty port. It should also be remem- 
bered that at our out-stations our object 


tively small companies that meet for 
worship, but the evangelization of the 
vast multitudes to whom we thus have 


access. 
C. 


at least one comfortable and healthy room: 


Amoy, March, | 1869. 
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A FEW PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


My Dear Mr. Epiror:— 
Allow me to congratulate you on the in- 


creased success of the Cutnese Recorprr, 


and to propose a few questions of vital inter- 
est in the management of our native churches. 

1. Is it right under any circumstances for 
members to part with their children to 
heathen ? : 

Cases occur of individuals, declaring them- 
selves too poor to bring up their children, 
having good — of passing them 
over to heathen friends. Should such trans- 
ference be permitted ? 

2. Does the money given and taken for 
children render the transference a matter of 
buying and selling ? 

Some persons maintain that if it be stipu- 
lated not to part with the child: again, or 


be regarded as one of the family—then the 
giving of money is not objectionable, indeed 
is merely a sign of adoption, and not to be 
considered as buying and selling. : 

3. Can any plan be devised for abolish- 
ing the system of bringing up girls in the 
same home with the sons of the family to 
whom they are to be married? 

4. Is the custom of servants, in purchas- 
ing goods for their masters, to charge more 
than they have paid, allowable ? 

5. Is there any legal rate of interest be- 
yond which in lending money our members 
ought not to go? 


Amoy, April 7th, 1869. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE MISSIONARY JOURNAL:-- 
Will you allow me to ask your con- 


tributors for their views on the follow- 


ing subjects ? 
1. Ought Chinese Christians to be 
allowed to purchase and use in their 


families female slaves k) ? 


2. Should members of native church- 
es be disciplined for working, for buy- 
ing and selling, and for travelling, on 
the Sabbath ? 


3. What evidence of conversion 
should be required of Chinese candi- 
dates previous to baptism and admis- 
sion to the ordinances of the church ? 


4. Should Chinese church members 
be allowed to use samshu as a beverage, 
and when they invite guests ? 


5. Is the use of foreign (port) wine 
indispensable to the proper celebration 
of the Lord’s supper? | 


6. Should a Chinaman who is in the 
habit of taking opium be received into 
the Christian church? 


7. Is the use of tobacco by Chinese 
Christians compatible with the scrip- 
tural declaration that the “body” of 
a Christian is ‘the temple of the Holy 
Ghost?”’ (1 Cor. 6: 19.) 


My object in thus addressing your 
contributors is to gather light in regard 
to their view on these subjects, THE 
STANDARD BEING THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 


Hoty Biste—not the usual practices 
of western Christians. Let the pur- 
pose be to ascertain what Jesus would ap- 
prove. Itis highly important that the 
principles and practices of missionaries 
in China should conform to the mind of 
the Spirit as nearly as possible. Not 
doubting but you would admit to your 
columns all articles written in the prop- 
er spirit on the above practical ques- 
tions, [ venture to address you in this 


manner. 
. ENQUIRER. 


-Foocuow, April 13th, 1869. 


Che Chinese Werorder 
MISSIONARY JOURNATL. 


Rev. S. L. Baldwin, Editor. 


FOOCHOW, APRIL, 1869. 

| DEATH. 
At Peking, March 22nd, 1869, TRUMAN ROSWELL, 
only son of Rey. L, N. and Mrs. M. E. WHEELER, of 


the American Methodist Episcopal Mission, aged 1 
year, 8 months, and 17 days. 


‘The Recorver for March was sent 
To Amoy and Swatow, per Stmr. Formosa, 
March 31st. 
_To Hongkong and Canton, per steamer 
Yesso, April 8th. 
To all ports north of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Kui-shiu, April 15th. 
To America per P. M. Steamer of April 
20th, from Shanghai. 
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OUR FIRST VOLUME. © 


The present number closes the first volume 
of the CHINESE RECORDER. We are disposed 
to be modest on the occasion, and, instead of 
boasting over the complete volume, to leave it 
to speak for itself. The Protestant mission- 
aries of China have had in it a medium for 
communicating their thoughts on all import- 
ant matters connected with their work; and 
they have availed themselves of it to a grati- 
fying degree. Articles on various matters 
connected with Chinese government, history 
and philosophy, have also appeared. Promi- 
nent among these are the articles on Lao-tzu, 
by Thomas Watters, Esq., Interpreter in H. 
B. M.’s Consular Service. To our own view, 


rect review of the “old Philosopher” and his 
teachings which has yet appeared in the En- 
glish language. We have reason to hope that 
they will soon appear ina permanent form. 

We shall be glad, if our friends will contribute 
more largely tothis department in the new 
volume. There is only one department of the 

paper in which we have been much disappoint- 
ed—viz., that of Missionary Intelligence. This 

has been very meagerly supplied; and we 
should be very sorry to have friends at home 
suppose that there is no missionary intelli- 
gence to be had from China, except that found 
in our columns. Doubtless, the brethren at 
the various stations send ample reports to 
their home papers, and do not feel the necessi- 
ty of sending the same to a journal published 
in China. Yet, a brief digest of missionary 
information every month from each missiona- 
ry station would form a very valuable depart- 
ment in our paper; and we hope to come 
nearer to the attainment of it in our next 
volume. 

We are gratified to be able to say to our 
friends that the paper has paid all its ex- 
penses, notwithstanding the low price at 
which it is published, and even has a few dol- 
lars balance on the credit side at the close of 
the volume. We shall do what we can to im- 
prove it in the new volume; but, as heretofore, 
its success must depend almost entirely upon 
its contributors. The next number will be 
dated in June—May being omitted. Our ob- 
ject is to publish on the Ist of the month in 
which the paper is dated, instead of the last, 


MEDICAL MISSIONS AT HANKOW 
AND CANTON. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Hankow 
Medical Mission Hospital, from July ist, 
1867, to June 80th, 1868. ca 

Notwithstanding the illness of Dr. Smith 
during three months of the year, which neces. 
sitated the closing of the hospital for that 
period, 6,651 patients were registered. The 
diseases which furnished the greatest number 
of patients were—rheumatism, 875; bron. 

chitis, 652; ophthalmia, 676; indigestion, 520; 

skin diseases, £63; ulcers, 337; catarrh, 275; 

opacities of the cornea, 215, The surgical 

cases are concisely summed up by Dr. Smith 
in the following paragraph:—*‘ Removal of 
tumours, excision of cancerous breasts, extir- 
pation of eyes protruded by orbital tumours, 
operations for the relief of deformities, extens- 
ive carpentry upon dead bones, and general 

operations upon the eye, have made up a 

goodly list, which it is not necessary to give 

in detail.” 

Grateful testimony is given to the utility of 

Dr. Richardson’s instrument for producing 

local anasthesia by means of projected ether 

spray, and also to the excellent results of his 
styptic ether and ethereal preparation of io- 
dine in the practice of the hospital. 


The Doctor reports with pleasure “an in. 
creased interchange of ideas with the native 
medical faculty, by means of conversations, 
demonstrations, and mutual presents of books.” 
The opinion is expressed that “the transla- 
tions of spurious medical classics by some of 
the Jesuit missionaries has placed the medical 
science of China in somewhat too unfavora- 
ble a light,” and that “if we can persuade 
Chinese practitioners to combine the study of 
the healthy human body with their own accu- 
mulated experience of disease, and the effect 
of the drugs of a by no means scanty native 
materia medica, we shall achieve much good.” 

By the liberality of Mr. Commssioner Lord, 
the circulation of the tracts on medical and 
hygienic matters has been kept up, and very 
decidedly appreciated by intelligent persons. 
Dr. Smith thinks that a knowledge of some 
Kuropean language is indispensable to the 
acquirement of a really profound knowledge 
of western medical science. 

The closing paragraphs of the Report call 
attention to the religious object of the hos- 
pital and the means used to promote it; and 
confidence is expressed that “the scheme of 
Christian missions includes all the means like- 
ly to work for the good of any and all of the 
heathen, and néeds only a more directly per- 
sonal interest and faith in its various opera- 
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Report of the Medical Missionary Society in 
3 China. For the Year 1868. 

. The hospital in Canton and the dispensa- 
ries in the country under the care of this 
Society have carried on their benevolent 
work with great efficiency during the past 
year. The whole number of out-patients for 
the year is 50,636; of in-patients, 1,038 ; of 
surgical operations, 1,825; of vaccinations, 
671. | 

Dr. Kerr, in his report, notices two indica- 
tions of the increasing popularity of the 
hospital and,of European practice among the 
people. The first is the fact that an increas- 
ing number of young men are desirous of 
becoming pupils in the hospital, and among 
those now under instruction are several na- 
tive physicians, and the sons of native phy- 
sicians. The second indicativn is seen in the 
fact that. enterprising and unscrupulous na- 
tives find that it pays to counterfeit the name 
of the hospital, and to make use of its rep- 


utation, in palming off -their quack medi- 


cines upon the people. One handbill, which 
has been extensively circulated in the in- 
terior, is headed, “The English Hospital,” 
and reads as follows: * This Hospital has es- 
pecially employed Messrs. Leung to visit 
every? part of the country, and: make known 
that those who have serious diseases may go 
to the hospital, where they are provided with 
lodgings, and are cured without charge; but 
those who have light diseases can be supplied 
in this place (wherever the agent might be) 
with a plaster, a vial of eye drops, and a pow- 
der for skin disease, for all of which only 
one fun (16 cash) is received in return as 
wages.” ‘This is certainly a most ingenious 
way of making the reputation of the hos- 


medicine vender; yet even by this means is 
the knowledge and design of the hospital 
spread abroad among the people. | 

Dr. Kerr gatefully acknowledges the help 
rendered by Dr. Wong, who has performed 
many of the most important operations. 


for several weeks. 
pital aid in swelling the receipts of a quack 


The usual religious services of the hospital 
have been carefully maintained. But little 
immediate benefit is apparent; yet there is 
no doubt that many patients return to their 
homes convinced of the folly of idolatry, and 
the truth of Christianity. In time, the good 
seed sown must yield its appropriate harvest. 

Most of the minor operations in the hus- 
pital are performed by the native assistants 
and pupils. Of these operations, 564 were 
for entropyium; and when we consider that 
in each one of these cases the patient was in 
danger of losing his sight, and that by an 
operation it was restored or preserved ina 
greater or less degree, we see what an im- 
mense work of benevolence is accomplished 
in this one direction. } 

The number of operations for the relief of 
urinary calculus was greater than in any pre- 
vious year. Nineteen of them were by lithot- 
omy, and five by lithotrity. Many other in- 
teresting operations, for removal of tumors, 
&c., were performed ; but we have not space 
to notice them. 

In regard to opium smoking, Dr. Kerr re- 
marks: 

“For the relief of this pernicious habit, 
117 persons have been under treatment dur- 
ing the year. Each one is required to deposit 
one dollar as security that he will stay a suf- 
ficient length of time. If the person is hon- 
estly desirous of being cured, ten or twelve 
days will be sufficient. *Only three have for- 
feited the deposit money. When the habit 
has been indulged in for several years, it is a 
fearful ordeal to pass through. The reason 
generally given for the wish to be cured is 
poverty. The craving appetite must be in- 
dulged, though food is denied to himself and 
his family. In some cases, parents bring 
their children, who have gone astray. One 
poor woman watched over her son with great 
solicitude, and seemed determined that he 
should reform. She kept him in the hospital 
Sometimes business men, 
finding -the habit expensive and interfering 
with their business, apply to be cured. It. 
cannot be known how many continue to ab- 
stain, but there are doubtless many who are 
permanently relieved. It is gratifying -to 
find some of them coming back with their 
friends to get relief from the same trouble. 

“The increasing prevalence of this habit, 
the enormous expense it entails upon the 
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ople, the dreadful suffering it inflicts on 
its victims, the poverty and want which fol- 
low its indulgence, and the moral corruption 
which it causes, should excite the sympathy 
of allmen. I am persuaded that no man 
could witness what I see, week after week, 
und month after month, in the prescribing 
room, without being convinced that it was a 
terrible evil, against which all friends of 
_ humanity should wage a war of extermina- 
tion.” 

The Report of the dispensaries at Shiu- 
hing and Wu-chau, by Rev. R. H. Graves, 
M. D., and of those at Shik-lung and Tung- 
kun, by Rev. A. Krolezyk, show the increas- 
ing importance and usefulness of this branch 
of the Society’s operations. Mr. Krolezyk 
thinks that withont the dispensary he would 
be unable to reside at Tung-kun; and he 
mentions that his house was saved from an 
attack by robbers, through timely notice 
given him by a former patient. 7 

Among the Chinese subscribers to the hos- 
pital, we are glad to see a number of the 
high officials, including the Governor Gen- 
eral, the Superintendent of Customs, the 
Provincial Treasurer, the Salt and Rice Com- 
missioners, and the Provincial Judge. 

One noticeable thing about the Society's 
meetings is the hearty sympathy with which 
Consular officers, merchants and missionaries, 
unite together in carrying on the good work. 
H. B. M.’s Consul, D. B. Robertson, Esq., 
presided at the Annual Meeting; and repre- 
sentatives of the leading mercantile firms 
took a prominent part in the proceedings. 

A new residence for the physician is near- 


ly completed; and when this is done, the 


hospital will be second to none in China, 
having all the necessary appointments of such 
an institution, in good order and condition. 


THE BERLIN FOUNDLING HOUSE. 


Report of the Berlin Foundling Institution at 

_ Hongkong, for the Year 1867-168. 

This institution was founded by the Berlin 
Ladies’ Association, for the purpose of res- 
cuing and educating castaway Chinese girls of 
Hongkong and the neighbourhood. It was 
superintended for 12 years by Mr. Ladendorff, 
an excellent layman, who managed it with 
great fidelity, and with good results. It was 
_ the intention of the Committee however, from 


i 


the commencement, to place the institution 


under the care of a minister. This they have 
lately been enabled to do, through the liber. 
ality of Frau von Kroecher, a lady of rank and 
property, who has endowed it with a sum, the 
interest of which will pay the salary of a min. 
ister. The only condition she imposed was 
that he should preach the gospel to his coun. 
trymen, and if possible form a German con. 
gregation. | 

Mr, and Mrs. Ladendorff, who had given all 
their services gratuitously, preferred to return 
home; the wants of their declining years he. 
ing provided for, partly by local contributions, 
and partly by a pension from the Society. 

There are now 60 children in'the institution, 
The chief object of the Society is to train the 
girls as useful house-wives. Those who are 
not thus disposed of will remain in, the insti. 
tution, to assist in taking care of the children, 
Miss Brandt has under her care 86 of the 
smaller children. The children between the 
ages of 7 and 21 are under the supervision of 
Miss Leesemann, who instructs them in nee- 
dlework and household duties. Twenty of the 
children, between 7 and 17 years of age, are 
instructed by Miss Siiss in religion, the cate- 
chism and sacred history, reading, arithmetic, 
writing, singing and needlework. These la- 
dies all render their services gratuitously. — 

Two of the eldest girls are to be married to 
young Chinese Christians, who have beent rain- 
as physicians. Although, asa rule, the higher 
branches and foreign languages are rot taught; 
yet the more promising girls have an oppor: 
| tunity to learn them, and to play the harmo- 
‘nium, It is remarkable that one of the blind 


girls has learned to read with tolerable fluency 
in the German Bible, printed with raised 
letters. 3 
All the arrangements and regulations of the 
institution are made with careful regard to 
the present and eternal well-being of the in- 


sacrificing ladies who labor so assiduously in 
training these little ones for a useful life here, 
while not neglecting the interests of the son} 
for the life to come. 

Rev. E. Klitzke, the Pastor, is so modest in 
regard to his own services, that one can gather 
but little about them from the report, But 
we have reason to know that he is very dili- 
gent both in the supervision of the work, and 
|in laboring for the good of his countrymen, 
-as he has opportunity. 


— 
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mates; and great praise is due to the self- 
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